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Mercer, Charles Rachel Cade 
Putnam. Oct. 1, 1956. 320p. $3.95. 


It should not be too long before we hear that the 
wmeras are rolling on African location with the screen 
vesion of Rachel Cade. The scenario writers cannot 
improve much on the author’s adroit manipulation of 
the technical elements of the story. A trig formula 
novel, it serves up a generous literary club-sandwich, 
thockfull of meaty action, romance and private-recipe 
tligion. The paradisiac upland country of the Belgian 
Congo with its green doves, far-dissolving savannahs, 
and the glittering arcana of the Mountains of the Moon 
eg to be mounted in cinemascope. The dialogue and 


interior monologues of the novel will supply the script- 
writers with all the candied casuistry they need to 
soothe the spasmodic spiritual discomposure of those 
moviegoers who are theologically vague about the mor- 
ality of the heroine’s carnal interlude with an Ameri- 
can doctor. 

A blighted romance and some spiritual enthusiasm 
brought Rachel Cade from Kansas to the Congo. The 
story situation lands her in Dibela, an ill-starred mission 
for which she had volunteered to escape the calorific 
pursuit of Ralph Morgan, a married doctor at the 
Protestant mission headquarters. She is befriended by 
Lecomte, the Belgian district administrator. He is an 
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elderly continental type, an intellectual trifler whose 
rapture for Rachel soon has him requesting boudoir 
rights, which are refused. Within a short time the 
tribal drums are telegraphing Rachel’s heroics at Dibela: 
she reopens the clinic; performs an appendectomy; cows 
the village medicine-man; dins the Bible into her small 
claque; and scales the curse-ridden Mountains of the 
Moon. 


But Dibela needs a doctor. With Hollywood pre- 
dictability, Paul Wilton, an American surgeon in the 
R.A.F., drops out of the sky in a plane crash. During 
his convalescence he performs a number of medical 
miracles. Whether because she loves Paul or because 
Dibela needs him, Rachel surrenders to the casehard- 
ened charms of this opportunist. Paul returns to service 
shortly after, unaware that Rachel is pregnant. The 
courtly Lecomte falsifies a marriage license for Rachel. 


The Rev. Caleb Aldrich is appointed to Dibela. The 
formula for this type of story now calls for a respect- 
into-love idyl, and Rachel complies by discovering the 
grassroots integrity of Caleb. Just as she realizes she 
loves Caleb, Paul writes and begs her to come home 
and marry him. Meanwhile, Caleb preaches a social- 
ized gospel, he plants coffee and decides to bring cattle 
to Dibela. The climactic chapters of the cattle-drive 
from distant Bilak to Dibela are in the tradition of the 
slickest fiction. But only a cinemascope lens could do 
justice to the dauntless Rachel, monolithic in her 
greatest moments through the desertion of the native 
drivers, the water shortage, Caleb’s malaria bouts, the 
attack of the blood-lusty lions, and the campfire con- 
fession of her misdeeds. 

Rachel is a character of colorful but pathetic obliqui- 
ties. Lecomte calls her “saint” and “adventurer.” She 
is not the former. The motives of her renunciation 
prove too intervolved to set them down as purely spir- 
itual. Whatever her denominational religion, it is 
sadly denatured. From her moments of soul-flow with 
a Franciscan missionary and others we realize that what 
guilt she suffers stems more from her “married woman” 
masquerade. According to her cotton-candy theology, 
the motive sanctifies all. The Rev. Caleb seems to 
take a leaf from the same theology book, for when 
Rachel reveals her affair to him, he remarks profoundly, 
“The older I grow, the less I’m certain what constitutes 
sin.” Of course, the knowledgeable Lecomte could 
have been right about Rachel: adventurer. 


Thomas Rowan, C.SS.R., 
St. Mary’s College, 
Northeast, Pennsylvania 


* *£ & 


Endore, Guy King of Paris 
Simon & Schuster. Oct. 1,1956. 504p. $4.00. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club: October) 


Dumas pére, author of the beloved Three Musketeers 
and The Count of Monte Cristo, styled himself “the 
king of Paris.’ As the subject of a novel, he is a 
colossus. The Goncourt brothers described him as “a 
kind of a giant” (he rose a robust six-foot-three from 
his bare feet), possessing “a magnetism that radiates 


from him. A kind of mesmerism. ...” They further 
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dub him “the showman of freaks and prodigies; the 
vendor of wonders; the traveling salesman for the 


Arabian Nights.” 


He moved in on Paris as a country bumpkin from 
the Provinces, equipped with only ninety francs and a 
torrential, superabundant energy. Working as a copyist 
in the menage of the Duke of Orleans, who later took 
over the Bourbon throne for eighteen years, Dumas 
spent most of his nights liteally glutting himself on the 
vast literature of the world. Almost without effort he 
would move from dalliance to duty, attacking his books 
in the early morning hours with the same inundating 
lust he applied to the hundreds of women in his life, 
(the unofficial census of a hostile and perhaps envious 
critic set the number at more than 500). 


Two years after his arrival in Paris, his first drama was 
on the boards. From that moment, he spent himself 
prodigally, unbelievably, in making the Dumas name a 
legend. Whether writing alone or in collaboration, he 
poured out serials, articles, dramas, an enormous cook 
book, and even a few rather detailed travel books on 
countries he had never visited. Like Balzac, his physi- 
cal effort alone defies credence. Before he died, the 
Michel Lévy brothers published a complete edition of 
his works in 277 volumes (1860-1864). 


He made fortunes and overspent them with a boisterous 
insouciance. He poured a small king’s treasure into 
the Gothic decorations, the English park. the kennels 
stables and carriages of the castle Monte Cristo he built 
on the hill above Saint Germaine. Still other huge 
sums were consumed by the hosts of hangers-on, known 
and unknown guests and retainers who populated the 
place. He was munificent that he might be magnif- 
cent. The cyranoesque gesture became the symbol of 
his public life. To sustain it, he would support some 
nameless vagrant by commissioning him to take daily 
readings on the temperature of the Seine. Nor was he 
beyond riding on the outside of his own coach that 
peovle might say that Dumas “is rich enough to afford 
a Negro groom,” (he was fascinatingly black with 
frizzled hair, an heirloom from his part-Negro father, 
the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie). The records of 
his enormous borrowings, the compounding of his in- 
terest and the exchanges on his collateral would have 
driven an accountant to the asylum with screaming 
delirium. 


In the France of Romanticism, he rampaged through a 
society that became the breeding ground of genius: 
Flaubert, Stendhal, the Goncourts, the Olympian Hugo 
and that other colossus of labor and black-coffee, Bal- 
zac. The Opéra thrilled at the peak of its popularity 
and the legitimate theatre strained in the throes of 
breaking out of the bonds imposed by Aristotle and 
Boileau. The Latin Quarter began to grow into what 
later became the vie de Bohéme. The star of Paris 
gleamed on the ville lumiére, the city of light, while at 
the same time, the Great Sewer immortalized by 
Eugéne Sue came into being. Larousse catalogued it, 
every item, but Dumas lived it. It is no wonder that 
the opening line in King of Paris reads: “He was one of 
those men who live ten lives while the rest of us are 
struggling through one.” 
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King of Paris reads easily and, at times, with a pitch 
of excitement because it is a book written with affection 
and enthusiasm. A biographical novel, its pages poorly 
disguise the wealth of research underlying every chap- 
te. And that is its grievous fault—at least in the mind 
of this reviewer. For all its affection, enthusiasm and 
learning, for all its truly adventurous style in the best 
yein of the high Romanticism, the reader is rocked 
fom past to present, from present to past and back 
again. Because it is what the author calls “a novel 
written in the form of research, as other novels have 
been written in the form of letters, or extracts from 
diaries and so forth,” the reader who has immersed 
himself in Dumas, suddenly finds himself brought up 
short while the author refutes a critic. The experience 
of Paris in those days finds itself dissipated at a stroke 
when the author obtrudes himself again. From sharing 
Dumas’ love of life, the reader is abruptly swerved 
into sharing the author’s enthusiasm for Dumas. The 
ten thousand wonderful anecdotes unearthed and in- 
vented by the author become concatenated only by 
virtue of the author’s intrusion. This tends to destroy 
the continuity of the reader’s experience and the bio- 
graphical novel becomes a doctorate thesis out of for- 
mat, the anecdotes form an affectionate rosary in which 
the author appears after every decade. Finally, in his 
fort to communicate the enthusiasm that Dumas him- 
elf was more than capable of doing on his own, the 
author has repeated recourse to rhetorical questions 
and to exclamations such as “Fraudulent, yes. But, 


God, how it dazzled!” 


One final quibble: it is to be devoutely hoped that the 
references to Ugo Foscola are misprints, not the errors 
of Dumas or the author. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * & 


Curtis, Jean-Louis The Side of the Angels 
Putnam. Sept. 28, 1956. 416p. $4.50. 


The average American is perplexed and chagrined by 
the present conditions in France. The internal chaos 
and dissension which has characterized the country 
since the end of the Second World War is exemplified 
most graphically in the political vicissitudes of recent 
years. A novel that would penetrate and illumine 
Gallic turmoil and agitation in an entertaining and 
enlightening manner is to be welcomed, but this work 
isnot such a novel. 


M. Curtis writes of France in the post-World War II 
years. The story revolves about four male characters: 
francois Donadieu, Roland Oyarzun, Thibault Fon- 
tanes, and Odilon Bernard. Donadieu, Fontanes, and 
Bernard had fought for France in the war, and Oyarzun 
had supported Petain, and, hence, he was regarded as 
acollaborator. Curtis traces the careers of these men 
chowing especially the effects of their military exploits. 


Francois is a shy, silent Huguenot who joined the Free 

nch forces to escape the boredom of marriage. After 
the war he separates from his wife and idly drifts about 
aris. When his young daughter is killed, he begins to 
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realize the importance of family life and the stability 
of a bourgeois existence. Roland is an exuberant and 
emotionally unstable militarist who has suffered im- 
prisonment as a collaborator and the stigma of “national 
indignity.” After much self-pity and inactivity he goes 
to Indo-China and is killed fighting for the motherland. 
Bernard, a wealthy libertine, founds a new weekly 
journal to propagate his extreme liberalism. Bernard 
comes to realize, however, that he cannot change the 
present situation of France, and he is reconciled to his 
unheroic niche in life. Fontanes, another author and 
polemicist—but of a conservative viewpoint—comes 
also to accept the chaos of contemporary France and 
the loss of Lorraine De Bars, his only love, to another 
man. 


M. Curtis has failed dismally to produce a worth- 
while novel. He has given us a portrait of the con- 
fusion in present day France, but we all know of such 
confusion. Why the confusion? That is the important 
and interesting question, and Curtis has not really ex- 
plained why or shown us why. He says “Behold the 
confusion; behold the results,” but, we ask, what of 
the causes? 


In addition, Curtis is certainly one of the most long- 
winded writers in modern fiction. Unlike Henry James 
he cannot plead acute insights or splendid style as 
justification. His artistic blunders are legion. For ex- 
ample, his first chapter begins with brief excerpts from 
the lives of each of the four main characters, but the 
episodes are too brief to give necessary background or 
even to arouse suspense. Then, Curtis cuts the excerpt 
in the middle, so to speak, and returns to it later with- 
out any point of suspense being maintained. Curtis 
also is addicted to odd phraseology. For example, in 
describing Bernard’s amoral behavior Curtis indicates 
that the journalist has numerous mistresses giving him 
various types of love. Regarding the love of sophisti- 
cated prostitutes, Bernard “permitted the nights con- 
secrated to this particular form of love to be imposed 
upon him by the calendar of social events, as Catholics 
allow the liturgical calendar to determine the dates of 
the movable feasts of the Church.” Such a metaphor 
is startlingly bizarre, but such mannerisms are, by no 
means, rare with Curtis. 


For long stretches of this lengthy novel there is un- 
believable tediousness due to the prolixity and dullness 
of the narrative. Since Curtis has won the famous Prix 
Goncourt for a pervious novel, one may charitably 
conclude that “Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Duggan, Alfred Winter Quarters 
Coward-McCann. Sept. 21,1956. 284p. $3.75. 


Alfred Duggan’s latest excursion into the remote past 
is an account of imperial Rome during the colonizations 
of Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey. The story revolves 
around two Gallic mercenaries in the Roman army, but 
their adventures open up a re-creation of the period’s 
whole social milieu. 
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Camillus, the narrator, incurs the curse of the goddess 
Pyrene and leaves his native mountains to enlist with 
Caesar’s forces against the Germans. Compatriot Acco, 
having lost his lover Grane to rape and death at the 
hands of Basque raiders, joins in the voluntary exile. 
Following the Rhine campaign, they journey to Rome 
and spend the summer in wide-eyed enjoyment of its 
urban wonders: taverns, horse-fairs, politics, butchery 
in the arena, and the like. During a later leave they 
find Athena comparably amazing, though less shocking 
except for commonplace homosexuality. 


Caesar’s next ambition is invasion of Britain. Crassus, 
his rival, plans a march to the wealthy East; and the 
lure of plunder in Seleucia induces the young cavalry- 
men to join this campaign. All winter they march, past 
Thrace and Byzantium into Syria. At Antioch Acco 
falls in love with Berenice, teen-aged sister of a military 
comrade, but loses her when she feels divinely sum- 
moned to a career of prostitution in the Grove of 
Daphne. His enmity against the goddess is thereby 
confirmed. 


As the climax of the venture approaches, Crassus fool- 
ishly decides to enter Seleucia by a hazardous desert 
route so as to surprise the enemy. Not at all interested 
in extending the frontiers of civilization, his men have 
joined him out of lust for plunder; they are physically 
soft, poorly trained, and badly disciplined. Crassus 
himself is a conceitedly ludicrous has-been. Despite 
Roman superiority in numbers, therefore, the outcome 
is inevitable. Under able generalship the Parthians dis- 
cover the seven legions, cut them to pieces, and drive 
a handful of survivors into ignominious retreat. Cras- 
sus, his son Publius, and Acco are killed. Camillus 
makes his bedraggled way to Margu, where he accepts 
exiled retirement with a Scythian concubine. 


Interest derives not chiefly from the story, which is 
slow-moving and lacking in suspenseful pursuit to the 
point of occasional tedium, or from the stolid char- 
acterizations, but rather from the realistic development 
of Roman mores and background. In this respect the 
effect is much like that of A Day in Old Rome, of 
familiar schoolroom memory, but Duggan succeeds in 
overcoming the remoteness of his setting and giving it 
the touch of actual observation. His refusal to white- 
wash, moreover, results in a balanced view that recog- 
nizes the brutalities, cupidities, and other shortcomings 
of the Romans as well as their cultural accomplish- 
ment. This merit of historical perspective, palatably 
presented , makes the book well worth a mature 


reader’s time. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Thirkell, Angela 
Knopf. Sept. 17,1956. 311p. $3.95. 


It was just a year ago that I had the pleasure of re- 
viewing what was then Angela Thirkell’s latest novel. 
At that time I wrote, “Enter Sir Robert, while not a 
great novel, nor even an important novel, is most cer- 
tainly a thoroughly delightful one.” I am pleased to 


Never Too Late 
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report that Never Too Late is also thoroughly delight 
ful, for it is indeed “top drawer” Thirkell. pe . 
Miss Thirkell’s fans will delight in having all their old Cagis 
Barsetshire friends back. Lady Graham, Edith, the} covered 
Hallidays, the Vicar, Miss Merriman, and all the others § settle d 
continue in their usually pleasant ways. In Never To But Ru 
Late, however, Mr. Halliday finally shuffles off to his Michae 
celestial Hatch House, and Mr. Choyce, the Vicar, feeling 
creates heaven on earth for Miss Merriman when he disease 
proposes marriage to her. dignant 
Avid Thirkellians will also take delight in having their J Ruth t 
favorite author up to par with her delicately involuted F “!T€s | 
prose, her masterful use of the non-sequitur, and her during | 
gently barbed satirical thrusts. Novelw 
In conclusion, it is fitting to quote Miss Thirkell’s com. After th 
ment on Barsetshire’s own Lady of Letters, Mrs. Mor. yourself 
land, who is in effect a thinly disguised portrait of her  !st 45 
self—“she can be relied upon to produce a Nice Book f ‘0 happ 
regularly each year.” tragedy 
Matthew R. O’Rourke, M.A, § o their 
University of Scranton thing, n 
it becau 
* * &* of this v 
spired ¢ 
Biddle, Livingston, Jr. The Village Beyond } ™<h to 
Lippincott. Sept. 26,1956. 256p. $3.75. 
As the jacket blurb puts it, this is a book about a “mod- 
ern man in search of something beyond security.” Un- 
fortunately, it never does make clear what its hero is 
searching for. As a result, his story is, in one man’s 
opinion, much ado about nothing. Wallis 
Michael Allen, now in his late thirties, finds himself i 
somewhat in the proverbial rut. He has a respectable § Holt. Se 
job with an insurance firm, owns a presentable home in 4 
suburban Philadelphia, and has saved a few thousand rd — 
dollars. But there seems to be something wrong be J "0?" 
tween him and Ruth. Now that their two children are yo agi 
in their teens, Michael feels that there is a rift between hk eed | 
him and his wife, and that they are gradually growing f * He - 
farther apart. How to solve it? Michael’s decision is pa. 
spontaneous. Take Ruth on a trip to Italy. Why Italy! F ""° 2” 
Just to revisit that village where, as an ordnance officer, J Thunder 
he had saved an old man’s life. Who knows, perhaps § teachery 
he might even meet Angelina Nardi once again. Not § public re 
that she had meant anything to him. He had only § 5,000,000 
met her once, on the day he had saved her grand- § ‘rossings 
father’s life. Sure, she had wanted him to take her § based on 
along with him, but he had refused. When he returned § ‘tolling E 
to the village again she had gone, but he left a ring for J Captain - 
her as a gift. over the 
Now that he had seen the village again with Ruth, J Plane dov 
Michael had another mission. Having obtained Am § *e public 
gelina’s last known address in Naples, Michael tells his and spyin 
wife that he had promised the family to see that the the direct 
girl was not in any trouble. Angelina, of course, is J Power dis 
now plying the world’s oldest profession, and is living § ‘sation, ° 
with an American, Gerald Newell, international scamp, teleased, ‘ 
bon vivant and make-believe author. In a rather comic | Who is a | 
opera scene, Gerald, insanely jealous lest Angelina leave § © love. 
him for one whom he believed to be a former lover and §f Kyle rety 
hoping to reveal her husband’s past to Ruth, blurts ou! § into the | 
about the ring which Angelina always wears. That & the steway 
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same evening Michael meets Angelina after these many 
years. They reminisce about the past and she then 
reveals to him that she has left Gerald, having dis- 
covered what he really was, and plans to marry and 
settle down. 


But Ruth does not forget about the ring. As she and 
Michael wing their way homeward one has the strange 
feeling that the remedy was more deadly than the 
disease Michael had set out to cure. Righteously in- 
dignant, outwardly hurt and enraged, there is little for 
Ruth to say, however. In her own conscience she 
carries the guilt of her own indiscretion and escapades 
during her husband’s wartime absence. 


Novelwise, The Village Beyond is not very impressive. 
After the first few pages you are inclined to remark to 
yourself “here we go again.” And that feeling is never 
lost as you read in vain for something new and different 
tohappen. If there is any moral to the story it is the 
tragedy of the lives of Ruth and Michael. Like so many 
of their living counterparts they are in search of some- 
thing, not knowing what it is. And they'll never find 
it because they fail to look beyond their limited horizon 
of this world and the things they cling to in it. Unin- 
sired and uninspiring, The Village Beyond leaves 
much to be desired. 

Francis J. Ullrich, Ph.D., 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 


»* * * 


Wallis, A. J. and Blair, Charles F., Jr. 
Thunder Above 
Holt. Sept. 19, 1956. 253p. $3.50. 


How many authors have to draw from experiences or 
fiction in denouncing the Reds of Russia and their out- 
rages against civilization, before the United States and 
the rest of the world refuse to deal with them? Is it 
ahopeless task to try to awaken our statesmen and our 
politicians to the fact that the Reds intend to rule the 
world and to do so by force? 


Thunder Above is another story of the trickery and 
treachery of the Red Russians. Written by an airline 
public relations man, and an aviator with more than 
5,000,000 miles to his credit, including Trans-Atlantic 
crossings and flights on the Berlin Airlift, it is fiction 
based on the depraved actions of the Russians con- 
tolling East Berlin. 


Captain Kyle is checking a new pilot, flying refugees 
oer the Berlin Corridor, when Russian jets force the 
plane down in the Russian Zone. The usual defenses 
are publicized, that the plane was outside the corridor, 
and spying, but nothing is mentioned of the fact that 
the directional beam had been thrown off by a high- 
power disruption of the Russians. After bitter inter- 
‘gation, which was fruitless, Kyle and the others are 
tleased, except a famous scientist and the stewardess 
be is a German refugee and whom Kyle has learned 
to love, 


Kyle returns, through the help of the underground 
into the Eastern Zone, and attempts to rescue Karin, 


the stewardess. A workers’ revolution adds to the ex- 
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citement of the chase and events reach a dramatic 
climax full of suspense. 


This is a light, interesting, romantic story, thoroughly 
enjoyable by all classes of readers. Underneath the 
story, runs the lesson: “Fight fire with fire! Don’t trust 
the Russians. The only language they understand is 


Force.” 
John B. Cullen, LL.B., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


*x* * * 


White, Nelia Gardner A Little More Than Kin 
Viking. Aug. 16,1956. 245p. $3.50. 


The time is the present, the place, a town where solid 
citizens, the Hoggs, own a working farm. Their twin 
sons, Phineas and Oliver, are pals until they are twelve. 
Then Phin wrecks Ollie’s garden, Mrs. Hogg fails to 
punish him, Ollie sulks instead of fighting or arguing, 
and this shrinking from issues plagues his life. The 
cleavage between the boys last for over twenty years, 
and 243 pages of a mildly interesting novel. 


After prep schools, Dartmouth, and Harvard law, Ollie 
open an office in his home town. A moderate success, 
he is constantly eclipsed by Phineas. One exception: 
When they both fall in love with Cassie, Ollie wins 
her. They have a daughter, but jealousy of Phin 
shadows their happiness. Ollie, “conditioned to fail- 
ure,” is the lonely narrator of his dubious struggle to 
achieve character or a way of life through experience 
only. It is addressed to Cassie when their separation 
seems final; a long, confusing “brief” that brings Cassie 
home to a better balanced man! 


Rowena Rafferty, 
New York, New York 


*. * * 


Baron, Alexander Queen of the East 
Washburn. Sept. 27, 1956. 314p. $3.95. 


During the 3rd century, A.D., when Rome was an 
Empire whose ruler was elevated or deposed by wealth 
and the army, when its borders were crumbling be- 
neath barbarian pressure, when its protectors were do- 
mesticated barbarians rather than Romans, an Illyrian 
was working out an army career which would lead him 
to the imperial throne and Rome to a momentary halt 
in her dissolution. Lusicius Domitius Aurelianus was 
the man and this novel is built about his career as Em- 
peror, especially around his war with the city of Pal- 
myra and its exceptional queen, Zenobia. 


Aurelian first met Zenobia while on a military recon- 
naissance mission for Valerian prior to a Persian war. 
Conflict between the two was immediate, although 
Zenobia, still the wife of Odenathus, had not yet dis- 
played the peculiar talents that were to lead her to 
power after her husband’s murder. Aurelian was a 
hard, self-controlled man, believing in simple Illyrian 
virtues, worshipping the sun-god whom he considered 
responsible for his success; he was an accomplished 
soldier and commander of men, a purposeful, driving 
man who proposed to use any means in re-establishing 
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pristine Roman virtue, in establishing a new world- 
wide Rome. 


When the legions raised him to the purple, Aurelian 
crushed a Roman conspiracy, seized the reins of govern- 
ment and began his ambitious projects of reform. But 
he was still needed on the borders to quell barbarian 
inroads. While he was thus engaged, Palmyra, a 
Roman ally and buffer state under Zenobia, seized con- 
trol of neighboring Roman provinces and finally of 
Egypt. Aurelian had attempted to restrain Zenobia by 
negotiation and by permitting her some latitude of 
action; but when she seized the Egyptian granary, war 
became necessary. Aurelian soon drove her armies out 
of their conquests into the Arabian desert and finally 
into Palmyra itself. Zenobia withstood siege and almost 
destroyed Aurelian until a traitor revealed the secret 
of Palmyra’s water supply and the city fell. Aurelian 
risked his power by sparing Zenobia who then became 
a power in Rome itself; even after Aurelian’s death. 


There are many other interesting characters: Probus, 
who followed Aurelian on the throne; Maxin, the Goth 
whom Aurelian had captured and had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to Romanize; Philomene, the prostitute who 
was Zenobia’s agent; Scrofa, the typical Roman cen- 
turion. There are also many other ramifications of 
plot and incidents which are used to develop the main 
story. 

Around the story of Zenobia and Aurelian, Mr. Baron 
has woven a competently prepared and well-developed 
novel which seems to have captured some, at least, 
of the spirit of the age. He has completely omitted the 
significance of Christianity as a force in shaping the 
days to come; indeed, its only mention is Aurelian’s 
hatred of the new religion and his politic judgment in 
the deposition of the heretical Paul of Samosata. Many 
historians will say that Mr. Baron‘s portrayal is super- 
ficial, while literary men would accuse him of paying 
too much attention to chronological event rather than 
to characterization and plot development. He has, 
however, written a readable story and one correct in 
its essential history. His interpretation of the relations 
between Aurelian and Zenobia as love and respect in- 
spired by each other’s greatness may not be true but is, 
at least, literarily permissible. On the whole, the book 
is worth reading, although the morality of the main 
characters is that of the age and renders the book suit- 
able only for adults. 


ss 62s 8 
Tolbecken 


Shellabarger, Samuel 
Little, Brown. Aug. 20, 1956. 320p. $3.95. 


Published posthumously, this last novel of Samuel 
Shellabarger is a period piece which begins in 1898 and 
ends some years after the first World War. Its theme 
is that man must have some firm roots, some basic be- 
liefs upon which to build his life if it is to be worth 
while. The story is woven around the Tolbecken fam- 
ily of Dunstable in Delaware; it begins with the great 
storm of 98 in which the Tolbecken Oak, symbol of 
the family’s permanence, was riven by lightning. Judge 
Rufus Tolbecken, sincere and upright citizen, saw no 
symbol in the stroke, but led his somewhat reluctant 
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family on the path of gracious and righteous living tha potenti 
had been marked out for them. turns tc 
At story’s beginning, Jared Tolbecken is a youth of ten} Antium 
As Rufus’ only male grandchild—his father had died} years of 
his uncles were weaklings in the Tolbecken tradition~ The re: 
it was taken for granted that Tolbecken would be passed — 
on to him and that he would maintain it in the family techs a 
tradition. The estate was the only green spot in 2 7. Saas 
rapidly growing industrial city. After a summer of ata "1 
romping with Clarice Lehman, his Parisian aunt’s step. He kno 
daughter, Jared goes to Lawrenceville and then on t + wa 
Princeton. With him goes his best friend, David a 
Mansen, whose life is dedicated to medicine. At Prince. ee 
ton, Jared comes under the influence of Angus Grey, +. : 
brilliant, but self-serving and evil to the core. He aly} It is U 
begins an affair with the beautiful but selfishly materi. second-c 
alistic Nan Oliver, daughter of a modernist minister} 224 POW 
After Princeton, the grand tour of Europe and Clarice 
is rediscovered by Jared; but she is now engaged to 
Captain Pierre Delart. = 
His principles weakened by the influence of Angu a, 
Grey, and disappointed by the loss of Clarice, Jared . 
goes to Law school, abandoning his preference for a In rosy 
literary career in deference to his uncle’s wishes. He he does 
drifts into practice with his grandfather, but accom he sg 
plishes nothing. He is trapped into a loveless marriage = il Is 
by Nan Oliver and attempts unsuccessfully to make it } ager 
work. To finance this marriage, Rufus had sold Tol- yo ai 
becken. Nan’s child is born dead and she begins an} "@ Mes 
affair with Angus which terminates in death of both I: = fen 
by accident. A numbed Jared volunteers for war and ap on 
serves through the trenches. He returns safe to Amer. nig . 
ica with nothing to live for and ripe for suicide. His = 
old friend, David Mansen, now a psychiatrist, saves ) or 
him, forcing Jared to acknowledge his selfishness, to yt ‘ 
beg the pardon of those he has offended. Then David a 
sends Jared to Clarice, whose husband perished during } The Fore 
the war. tional at 
This is a rather well-done story of people and times i meoryk’ 
and of the role sincere adherence to good principles — 
plays in a man’s life. As such it is suitable for adult Fg ~e 
reading. ie che 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., bet it is s 
University of Scranton wane 
ses their intré 
that of sc 
Dunscomb, Charles Behold, We Live ~~ hi 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 26, 1956. 178p. $3.00. ai 
In The Bond and the Free Charles Dunscomb dealt f his count 
expertly with the impact of Christianity on the lives of F substantia 
some Roman patricians, contemporaries of Christ. For they may 
Behold, We Live he has chosen a much different milieu F people. 
—the narrowly circumscribed world of a slave in § murder az 
second-century Rome—but he has handled it with the 
same deftness that marked his earlier work. 
Cedonius, Mr. Dunscomb’s central character, is a slave, 
an indifferent Christian but an expert financier. He Savage, L 
comes to grief through unauthorized speculations and Hanover H 
because of his misdemeanors is sentenced to the quar § The Royal 
ries of Sardinia. There Cedonius, stripped of all hope § in sevente 
of attaining the things that had meant most to him in § 2d so mz 
life, discovers the real meaning of his religion and the like @ pror 
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potentialities of his soul. Given his freedom, he re- 
turns to Rome, is ordained a priest, and then goes to 
Antium to minister to the Christians there; after a few 
years of priestly labor he is martyred. 


The real profundity of Cedonius’ experience is hinted 
at rather than expressed in this novel. Mr. Dunscomb 
lacks a little of Caryll Houselander’s gift for realizing 
the implications of Christianity. He does hint at a 
great deal, however, and he has told his story well. 
He knows the value of sounds and sights for bringing 
another age to life. This novel is both full and brief 


because it is the work of a disciplined, imaginative 
writer. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Dunscomb pictures his 
second-century Christians as unaware of the existence 
and power of the sacrament of penance. 


x* * * 


Lania, Leo The Foreign Minister 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 26,1956. 234p. $3.50. 


In a brief foreword to this novel, Mr. Lania says that 
he does not intend to “portray any actual person” but 
he concedes that the “main character may remind the 
reader of a historic figure, ...” There are so many 
parallels between the official career of Mr. Lania’s for- 
eign minister and the official career of Jan Masaryk 
that “remind” seems to be a very weak word. With 
minor incidents and with details of private life Mr. 
Lania seems to have taken considerable liberty; and he 
has taken the liberty of creating a man who had little 
sense of sexual morality; but he has moved his pro- 
tagonist through the same events that Masaryk lived 
through, he has given him the same offices and even 
the same family that Masaryk had. 


The Foreign Minister can well be considered as a fic- 
tional attempt to reconstruct the events leading to 
Masaryk’s death, a reconstruction which is at times 
fascinating, at times dull. Perhaps the flashback tech- 
nique seemed mandatory for this theme—we first meet 
the minister on the afternoon before he dies and we 
learn about his life through a series of reminiscences— 
but it is a technique which can easily go wrong. Though 
this novel is short it introduces many episodes, and 
their introduction eventually becomes as mechanical as 
that of songs in a poor musical comedy. Some of the 
episodes are good, however; and the minister’s examina- 
tion of his own political creed is often very good. He 
explores every facet of his own reaction to events in 
his country and thus comes to conclusions which are 
substantial enough for him to live by and die for, though 
they may not be satisfactory to a great many other 
people. The death scene itself—Mr. Lania makes it 
murder and not suicide—is tense, fittingly climactic. 


* * * 


Savage, Les, Jr. The Royal City 
over House. Sept. 10,1956. 381p. $3.95. 

The Royal City, an historical novel about colonial rule 

i seventeeth-century New Mexico, has so many good 

and so many bad things about it that it seems much 

like a promising dish taken from the oven too soon. It 
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may be that the novel’s faults are inseparable from the 
author’s habits of thought, but there are grounds for 
suspecting that more research and more reflection 
would be justified by a consequent increase in accuracy 
and artistic integrity. 


In telling the story of the revolt of the Pueblo Indians 
in 1680 Mr. Savage shows considerable understanding 
of his period and of his people. As he traces the for- 
tunes of one young man during the first days of ‘the 
uprising, the catastrophic retreat of the Spaniards from 
Santa Fe to El Paso, and the beginnings of the recon- 
quest, he manifests that particular objectivity which 
can result only from intelligent affection for people on 
both sides in the strife. He enters so fully and naturally 
into seventeenth-century colonial towns that he takes 
the reader right in with him. His picture of old New 
Mexico is deft and realistic. 


Mr. Savage has been very successful in creating atmos- 
phere and in outlining characters; his big failure, the 
one which more study and thought might have elimi- 
nated, is in the motivation of human action. Spanish 
intrigue is a fascinating and, to most northern people, 
a terrible thing; it is foreign—but it ought to be credible 
and Mr. Savage has not made it believable in this book. 
He gives the Machiavellians victories which are too 
easy to be convincing. The villain of the piece is not 
a single individual but it is a single thing, the Spanish 
Inquisition. The power of the Holy Office is great and 
ubiquitous and it can be used by clever men to accom- 
plish almost any evil. The ascendancy of the Inquisi- 
tion over the minds of men is essential to the action of 
the novel; Mr. Savage has exaggerated that ascendancy 
to the point where it is acceptable only to the most 
uncritical reader. 


Had Mr. Savage taken more time he might also have 
been able to let romance grow out of character and to 
interweave it with history. Instead he has committed 
the fault of fitting romance into a timeworn pattern. 
In the old way of fiction, he has involved his hero with 
three women: a courtesan; a woman of a lower class— 
in this instance a half-breed; and the young woman of 
the man’s own world, who will eventually win him. 
The use of this stereotype is distasteful; so are the sev- 
eral brief but rather coarse passages in which the author 
describes the sex lives of two of the women. 


William B. Hill, S.J., 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


* * *& 


Fores, John The Forgotten Place 
Coward-McCann. Aug. 31,1956. 256p. $3.00. 


The forgotten place in the title of this novel is an 
abandoned airfield of World War II on the edge of the 
desert in North Africa. During the war medical drugs 
intended for use by the French Army were stolen and 
cached for future reference. The culprit in the piece 
is M. Tarollier who has chartered a plane to bring him 
back to the scene of the crime and buried treasure. 
His plans are to smuggle out the contraband, letting 
nothing stand in his way. 


As you might suspect, the long arm of circumstance 
does not let things go quite so smoothly. Motor trouble 
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keeps the transport plane grounded for a whole day. 
The suspicious pilot of the airplane cannot abide foot- 
prints in African sands which simply fade into nothing- 
ness, and so stumbles upon the hidden drugs. Bad 
weather has delayed the rendezvous with the small 
boat that was to take out the forbidden cargo. 


Before too long, all these elements become interwoven 
in an intricate drama, handled with more than usual 
restraint by their British author, John Fores. There is 
rather too much reliance on the standard ingredients 
of the thriller to make this an outstanding story, but 
many readers will enjoy seeing the pieces fall into place. 
Younger readers will not mind the contrived plot nor 
the absence of strong character delineation. Their in- 
terest in the story will keep them reading up to the 
last, when plane loads of paratroopers (twentieth cen- 
tury dei ex machina!) deliver the heroes from a watery 


grave. 


* * * 


Holbrook, Stewart H. 
The Rocky Mountain Revolution 


Holt. Sept. 24,1956. 318p. $3.95. 


Stewart H. Holbrook, author of this very interesting 
book, is well known for his previous excursions into the 
byways of Americana. He has acquired a certain 
reputation for detailed research into little known epi- 
sodes or personalities of our history. It seems almost 
impossible that such an interesting figure as the bad 
man of the West, Harry Orchard, should have escaped 
both the biographer and the scenario writer. He has 
fallen into excellent hands in this present volume, 
wherein he comes to life with freshness and vigor. 


Harry Orchard was a persuader, using chiefly the night 
and dynamite as his stock in trade. In the difficult 
years of labor disputes between workers and owners in 
the Cripple Creek District mines, he offered his services 
to destroy property, to kill labor scabs and to employ 
generally the naked weapon of terror in the conflict. 
It is an interesting commentary of our country’s de- 
velopment that he achieved as much destruction and 
murder as he did only fifty years ago. In more ways 
than one, this was the Wild West. 


Harry Orchard was used by the Western Federation of 
Miners to spread terror and destruction throughout the 
mining communities of Colorado and Idaho. Particu- 
larly during strikes and lockouts these weapons were 
used to gain acceptance of union demands. 


Fear is a most difficult force to control. Once the 
power of lawlessness is given full play there is no tell- 
ing where it will end. Stewart Holbrook is particularly 
successful in portraying this paralyzing fear, and in 
showing its frightful consequences. He writes with the 
uninhibited abandon of a newspaper reporter hot on the 
trail of a good story, but it is a style not at all unsuited 
to the bizarre person whom he speaks. Many readers 
will enjoy this really thrilling account of the labor 
troubles of the mining camps of the West, the more so 
that it falls into the category of history rather than 


fiction. 
Brother D. John, F.S.C., Ph.D.., 
Dean, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Chang, Diana The Frontiers of Love 
Random House. Sept. 24, 1956. 246p. $3.50. 


In Shanghai, shortly before the end of the war with 
Japan, the local populace had been living for years 
under occupation rule and saw no end of it in the 
future. Among a mixed group accustomed to meet at 
the home of an American couple were three Eurasians, 
all confused as to their destinies by war and by their com- 
posite heritages. Sylvia Chen and Mimi Lambert solved 
their dilemmas by seeking “fulfillment” in “romantic 
love.” Feng Huang, a lawyer, solved his by plunging 
into the communist conspiracy. 


Mimi’s venture ended tragically when Bruno, the 
wealthy young Swiss to whom she had given herself, 
refused to marry her despite her pregnancy. At war's 
end, after a miscarriage, Mimi becomes promiscuous 
lure for the Americans. Silvia’s love affair is ruined 
by the murder of her young cousin by the colleagues 
of her lover, Feng. 


While there is some talk of liberalism and of China’s 
destiny, that is all there is to it. Immature “percep. 
tions” of the byplay in human relations, characteristic 
of the adolescent-minded novel, are this book’s common 
stock. Flimsy meaninglessness and three or four erotic 
passages render this suitable for no one. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
West River, Maryland 


























* * &* 






The Flight 





Stephan, Ruth 
Knopf. Sept. 24,1956. 298p. $4.00. 


At least three other biographies of Queen Christina of 
Sweden have been written but Ruth Stephan never. 
theless felt impelled to devote the last five years to 
writing another one. Presumably the average person 
is confused by the abdication of a queen. The con- 
fusion seems more pronounced when the reasons for 
the abdication are fundamentally theological. Since 
Christina did abdicate, and for what were fundament- 
ally theological reasons, she has attracted the interest 
of many students and writers. It does seem incompre- 
hensible that this daughter of the warrior king Gus 
tavus Adolphus should have had no desire for the 
throne, for conquest, or for extending the Lutheran 
religion. 


A child of six when her father died, a regency headed 
by Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna directed the govern 
ment until Christina was crowned in 1644 at the age 
of eighteen. She continued to make use of the chan- 
cellor’s counsels until her abddication ten years later, 
even though their relations were not always too friendly. 
In that decade she failed to develop an interest in 
governmental affairs. However, she invited to Stock 
holm scholars and artists from all over Europe and re 
warded them so well that the finances of the kingdom 
were often in a precarious condition. Her relations 
with the philosopher Descartes receive considerable 
attention. The queen’s intellectual curiosity led her 
to ask questions concerning religious matters of Father 
Macedo, who was serving as secretary to the Portuguese 
ambassador, Don Joseph Pinto Pereira. The laws of 
Sweden did not permit this priest to enter the country 
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as a Jesuit. This contact was in turn to lead to other 
conferences later with two other Jesuits, also disguised, 
who were to come from Rome, Father Malines and 
Father Casati. The author devotes much attention to the 
pressure that was put on Christina to marry her cousin 
Carl Gustav, together with the reasons why she thinks 
that Christina was unwilling to marry him. Since it 
presumably requires a woman to understand the func- 
tioning of another woman’s mind, this section of the 
book furnished Mrs. Stephan with an opportunity to 
portray the queen as the author understood her. 


The sustained research conducted by Mrs. Stephan 
prior to the writing of this novel made it possible for 
her to furnish an authentic background. One learns 
much about seventeenth century Sweden and Germany 
as one becomes better acquainted with Christina. One 
comes to realize that the queen believed it to be abso- 
lutely necessary for her to become a Catholic to satisfy 
her religious convictions, realizing at the same time that 
she could not remain queen after becoming a Catholic 
because of the dislike of the Swedes for everything 
Catholic. The author traces understandably the de- 
velopments leading to the crowning of Christina’s 
cousin Carl Gustav as king and the departure from 
Sweden of the former queen. We leave the queen at 
Innsbruck, in Austria, where she was to profess the 
Catholic faith openly in 1655. Of her later life, of her 
unsuccessful efforts to regain the throne after the death 
of Carl Gustav (Charles X) in 1660, and of her in- 
ability to gain entrance to Stockholm in 1667 because 
of her religion, we are not informed, nor of her death 
in Rome in 1689 and of her burial in St. Peter’s. The 
novel is really a preparation for the flight, rather than 
a treatment of the flight itself. Presented as a chronicle 
finished by the former queen on November 3, 1655, at 
Innsbruck, the book will keep your interest because it 
isan example of historical fiction in the best sense of 
the term. As you finish it, you will wish that Mrs. 
Stephan may treat in another novel the hectic later 
years of Queen Christina. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* *£ * 


Breneman, Mary Worthy 


The Land They Possessed 
Macmillan. Sept. 18,1956. 335p. $3.75. 


Setting her story in the Dakota prairies at the end of 
the nineteenth. century, Miss Breneman attempts to 
recreate the forces and tensions that activated the 
melting pot” of the American frontiers. The eldest 
daughter of a restless father and genteel mother who, 
though living in the frontier society, attempted to keep 
their family apart from and above the foreign elements 
in it, Michal Ward struggles to fuse for herself Chris- 
tian and American ideals as her family preaches them 
and as she herself feels them. 


The story is chiefly that of the love between Michal 
and Karl, an aristocratic-looking peasant Russian im- 
migrant. A lesser love interest involves Karl’s cousin 
Katie and her “American” sweetheart. Both friend- 
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ships culminate in necessary and secret marriages—this 
to prove that something has fused. 


Miss Breneman had material for a good first novel; her 
immature handling both of literary technique and of 
moral situations within the story prevent the good novel 
from emerging. If your time is valuable, you might use 
it for a more profitable reading experience. 


* * * 


Stark, Phyllis I Chose a Parson 
Oxford University Press. Sept. 20,1956. 240p. $3.50. 


After two decades of life as the wife of an Episcopalian 
minister, Phyllis Stark sets forth the memorable and 
humorous incidents that have made her happy and 
proud to have chosen to be “the one wife” of a parson. 
Writing in the self-consciously charming and hopefully 
humorous style that has come to be accepted as the 
way to write autobiographies that are lighthearted-but- 
with-serious-undercurrents, Mrs. Stark makes the de- 
lightful presumption that her experiences will be as in- 
teresting for others to read about as they were for her 
to live. Also included in the book is much advice on 
such things as how to succeed as a minister’s wife; 
what to say to a minister after a good, bad, or indifferent 
sermon; and how to develop a religious atmosphere in 
the home. 


There are things missing in the book. For example, 
for the wife of a minister who reaches the consecrated 
heights of the Bishopric, Mrs. Stark fails to communi- 
cate that religion is a satisfying and integral part of 
life. As the mother of the Bishop’s two sons, she fails 
to create a real picture of Christian family life. 


But although the book never reaches any great heights 
of inspirational or literary merit, it can be unreservedly 
recommended to any reader who requires his books 
simply to be light, bright, and unoffensive. 


Joan Lonergan, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Editors of Fortune, The The Executive Life 
Doubleday. Sept. 10, 1956. 223p. $3.50. 


Of the thirteen chapters in this study, eight are by 
Perrin Stryker, two by John McDonald, and one each 
by Herryman Maurer, William H. Whyte, Jr., and 
Richard Austin Smith. They are, all of them, the 
result of considerable research by way of survey, ques- 
tionnaire, interview, and study of statistical compila- 
tions. Taken all together, these thirteen chapters add 
up to as complete and objective a presentation of the 
species equites Americani, the top-rank moneymen who 
run Business, as has been published to date. 


Ask who are the executives and the answer is: mostly 
men educated in economics, management and business 
administration in colleges and universities, from well- 
to-do families of Mid-west and East, who have come 
up to their eminence from sales or management or 
public relations, rather than from shop or law-counsel- 
ling. They work hard, 50 to 60 hours per week if you 
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count in office hours, committee and board meetings, 
homework and entertaining of business associates; and 
they like their work and think they are contributing a 
great deal to the advancement of American living- 
standards and general progress. They receive upwards 
of $50,000.00 per year for this work and responsibility; 
more if they are chairmen of Boards or Presidents of 
Firms. If capable, they are worth at least that much 
as co-ordinators of the activities of subordinates and are 
enterprising in development, or the consolidation and 
strengthening of organization for greater efficiency, or 
in keeping harmony with labor, the stockholders, and 
government. They are usually fifty or over by the time 
they get to be executives; which gives them about fifteen 
years of effective executive work before retirement or 
before crack-up under the strain and stress of their 
work and their responsibility. Besides learning thus 
much, the reader of this volume will also be told some- 
thing about how executives “get a raise”; how they 
delegate responsibility, how they are to treat vice- 
presidents, how they get fired or retired; how they make 
decisions, and, finally, how “you, too” can become an 
executive. 

It may be that, since their research studies preparatory 
to this presentation were made among American ex- 
ecutives only, the editors of Fortune did not intend 
more than a portrayal of The Executive Life as it is in 
the United States. But the impression is given that 
outside the continental borders of the U.S.A. there are 
no similar or comparable executives. That would be a 
difficult thesis to defend, indeed, in view of the success 
of executives in England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
—most recently—in the state-controlled enterprises of 
Soviet Russia. 


For students of Business Administration, for any reader 
interested in the modern economic social-political com- 
plex, and, not least, for those already ambitioning and 
on the way to becoming executives, this will prove a 
valuable book. Particularly if it stimulates thought and 
discussion, as it seems sure to do. 
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FICTION 


Don’t Go Near the Water (IV) 
A Certain Smile (IV) 
The Last Hurrah (Tla) 
The Mandarins (IV) 

A Single Pebble (Ila) 

A Thing of Beauty (1) 
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NON-FICTION 


Eisenhower: The Inside Story (1) Donovan 
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Love or Perish (Ila) 
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Best SELLERs 


Chase, Stuart Guides to Straight Thinking 
Harper. Sept. 5, 1956. 212p. $3.50. 


Mr. Chase’s new book contains nothing that is new 
except his fresh approach to and his up-to-date illus. 
trations of the ancient and honorable practice of logic 
in reasoning and of care in analyzing the apparently 
logical but actually fallacious arguments of others. That 
is not to discredit this interesting and eminently prac. 
tical book; rather it is to recommend it as one of the 
more necessary books for general reading that has come 
to hand. Sensible though we are all supposed to be, 
the incidence of nonsense continues to be high among 
us. It is the part of wisdom to protect one’s self by 
frequent recourse to reflection on -the perils of ignor- 
ance and of idiocy, and the equally perilous acceptance 
of clever claptrap. Mr. Chase is as wary of the statis 
tician as he is of the propagandist. He points out thir. 
teen basic fallacies current since men began to think 
and to talk. He has, moreover, the grace to admit that 
he himself has in the past been guilty of jumping to 
conclusions and of uncritical inference, as he has prob 
ably, on occasion, taken refuge in ad hominem argu. 
ment, or an appeal ad verecundiam; and has felt the 
temptation to judge post hoc ergo propter hoc. 


Lively and stimulating, Guides to Straight Thinking is 
the kind of popular philosophy needed by every one to 
counteract some of the professional and market-place, 
as well as some of the classroom, platform, and court 
room “philosophers.” It is an eminently good buy. 


zs * & 


Mathilde My Lovely Mama! 
Bobbs-Merrill. Sept. 21, 1956. 179p. $2.75. 


Billed as something of a continental success, this bit of 
self-conscious ribaldry tries very hard to make some- 
thing hilarious out of a precocious little school girl who 
can make a faint claim to be called “Countess” and 
whose half-sophisticated adventures in post-war Austria 
trying to keep her fabulously beautiful mama faithful 
to the much older and very nice man Mathilde thinks 
is her father, or at least step-father have the sticky 
semi-sweetness of a rhum-baba. Intended to be noth 
ing more than fluff, this quaint little improvisation on 
the “yellow romance” popular fifty to seventy years ago 
can not be taken too seriously. Nevertheless, it is for 
adults only. Second thought may make some readers 
suspect this to be a parody of the Colette-Sagan sort 
of stuff. 


* * * 


Ambler, Eric 
Knopf. Sept. 17, 1956. 248p. $3.50. 


A British engineer who had been working for several 
years on a dam in Tangga, presumably somewhere in 
the vicinity of Vietnam, has to stop over in Selampang 
on his way home to England and finds himself danger 
ously mixed up in a civil war between the government 
forces and a rebel group headed by a General Sanusi 
How was he to know that the friend’s apartment in the 
half-finished apartment house which houses the central 
radio station had been marked out as headquarters for 
the rebel forces? Or how know that one of the liaison 
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oficers who had been sent to the Tangga operation 
was a member of the rebel headquarters staff? Or that 
the same Major Suparto was planted with the rebels by 
the government forces under General Ishtak? Fraser 
is caught in the middle, and his situation is complicated 
iy the presence of an Eurasian girl named Rosalie. 


Mr. Ambler’s recent travels in the Far East serve him 
well as background for a slow-starting adventure tale 
that moves rapidly enough once the necessary ground 
has been laid. However, the tale is not up to his 
earlier novels of intrigue, which would be, admittedly, 
asking a great deal. The casual attitude toward a 
casual affair with a young lady who is “used goods,” 
aithough handled with restraint and decency, makes 
this novel suitable only for adults. 


* * * 
Varna, Andrew Gift of Time 
Putnam. Sept. 18,1956. 207p. $3.50. 
Let us see if we can keep our geography straight here: 
the author of this “autobiography of an international 
smuggler” (since retired), is a former Latvian professor 
of ancient languages who was residing in Poland in 
1939, whence he had to flee’to Hungary; joining a 
Polish army unit in France, he was again a fugitive 
when the Germans sprang the blitzkreig trap in 1940. 
In order to stay alive in crowded Marseilles, he started 
on a career of smuggling at which he became eventu- 
ally the successful head of one of the five or six Big 
organizations engaged in smuggling diamonds, currency, 
gld and silver bullion (but never durgs or arms) on a 
lage scale. There was an interlude, after a hurried 
departure from France to Spain and thence to England, 
when Mr. Varna, (the name is a pseudonym, of 
course), returned to the Polish troops with the British 
Army and was seriously wounded at Arromanches. 
But upon being invalided out of the army, with a 
permanent limp, the only thing he seemed to be able 
t0 do to keep in funds was to return to smuggling. 
With London as headquarters, he made a large for- 
tune. Now a U. S. citizen, residing mostly in South 
America, he has made enough from legitimate business 
to match the illegal profits which he has quietly, he 
tls us, contributed to charitable purposes. The book 
is fascinating, even at times thrilling. Every one will 
enjoy it and it is suitable for all but the most impres- 
sonable early teens. 


* * * 


Strandberg, Olle and Hassner, Rune 


Jambo Means Hello 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 26, 1956. 191p. $3.50. 


Two adventurous Swedes, a journalist and a photog- 
tapher, made an overland tour of Africa, from north 
0 south, specifically from Algiers to the cape of Good 
Hope, in 1952, in a Land-Rover stocked with tinned 
meat, extra gasoline, water, and other impedimenta 
considered at least minimally requisite. They visited 
many out-of-the-way places, but were usually amazed 
‘0 discover how little there is left of Africa to explore. 
Making no pretence to be able to deliver judgment on 
the present or future of Africa and its problems, their 
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experiences have been recorded in an eminently read- 
able account translated admirably by Maurice Albert 
Michael. The more than fifty pages of photographs 
have not been numbered and increase not only the 
pagination of the book to approximately 250 but add 
to the book’s interest for the arm-chair traveler. 


* * * 


Whitney, Phyllis A. The Trembling Hills 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sept. 17, 1956. 344p. $3.75. 

In The Trembling Hills the principal character, Sara, 
travels from Chicago to San Francisco in the early part 
of this century, sees much of the elegant life of Nob 


Hill Society, and survives the famous earthquake of 
1906. 


The author’s apparent extensive and careful research 
for this novel has resulted in an authentic description 
of San Francisco before the earthquake and fire. The 
earthquake itself and the resulting fire, shown through 
the experiences of the characters in the story, are very 
real and alive. There are also many little details which 
help to place the period of the story, details this re- 
viewer remembers from her own childhood a decade 
or so after the fire—e.g., the children peeping through 
the bannister of a second floor landing at partying rela- 
tives in the parlor below, the snorting of the horses 
drawing the fire engines, and coal fires in bedroom 
grates. 

However, the story itself is weak because it covers too 
much ground. The book might very well have been 
broken up into two or perhaps three shorter novels. 


The first section, an excellent novel of suspense in it- 
self, begins with Sara and her mother in Chicago, where 
Sara is imbued with a desire to penetrate her mysterious 
background. An opportunity is provided for the two 
women to travel to San Francisco, where they settle in 
the stimulating atmosphere of Nob Hill Society. It 
seems to this reviewer that the author might have de- 
veloped the climax and concluded her story at that 
point and that the earthquake and fire were not neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of the plot. However, she chose 
to develop the plot with the earthquake and fire and 
their effect on the lives of her characters, which in itself 
is another interesting story. The importance of the 
original story begins to diminish as one becomes inter- 
ested in the second story. The author only manages 
to pull the novel together with a weird and unbeliev- 
able climax at the conclusion. 


Overall The Trembling Hills is a readable novel, and 
its several little romantic subplots are a relief from the 
torridly realistic love affairs that many modern writers 
weave into their fiction. 

Elizabeth O’Rourke, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Mankowitz, Wolf Old Soldiers Never Die 
Little, Brown. Sept. 12, 1956. 224p. $3.50. 


The Old Cock, a voluble recaller of glories of the army 
in the first Great War, is in charge of a municipal 
dumping ground in bombed London. He has an as- 
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sistant, the mute Arp, (so named because he wore a 
jacket marked with the initials of “Air Raid Precau- 
tions”), who knows not who he is and where he came 
from, whose sole recollection is that, probably, after a 
bombing he emerged from a long tunnel onto a heap 
of rubble. Being by nature a methodical man he auto- 
matically commenced picking over what he found and 
so became a natural for his job with Old Cock. 


Their story is one of the struggle of individualism 
against bureaucracy as they fight against the Council, 
personified by the evil Inspector Bates who wishes to 
close the dump which is their everything. Old Cock 
has some moments of near triumph when it appears 
that an American film-maker will reconvert the dump 
to its former use as movie-studio and that a certain 
widow will respond to his advances toward real secur- 
ity (on her income). A temporary set-back occurs 
when Bates has him fired but a beneficent union quick- 
ly comes to his aid and provides him with an immediate 
twenty-five pounds in the knowledge that he has over 
eight hundred due him for illegal overtime required by 
the Council. 


But all Old Cock’s dreams, practically, vanish when 
the union discovers that his card is forged. Then all 
the faces of modern power over the individual join 
together to rout the individual from the dump. 


In a great battle, Old Cock, as Don Quixote, arrayed 
in antique armor on a stolen horse, and Arp, dutifully 
lobbing rocks like shells over barbed wire hastily set up 
around their home, repulse the Council, the police and 
the union. (But they cannot, we know, hold out if the 
forces of evil return.) 


Written in London slang (and in some pseudo-poetic 
literary language), Old Soldiers Never Die is racy, 
witty, entertaining. 
The writer’s vision, sometimes merely superficial, is 
often penetrating. Every thing moves and, given the 
totality of the author’s capabilities, this could have been 
an almost great novel. As it is, the superficial elements 
of concentration on mere vulgarity and on mere ob- 
servation rather than understanding leave this just a 
cut above the work of Gerald Kersh and suitable only 
to discriminating adults. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

West River, Maryland 


*-_ * * 


Borden, Mary The Hungry Leopard 
Longmans, Green. Sept. 19, 1956. 306p. $3.95. 

This latest novel by Mary Borden invokes that old 
cliché about not being able to put the book down. Laid 
in modern England, it is, briefly, the story of two lovers, 
one murdered, the other a suicide, and the impact of 
their deaths on the people closest to them. It is much 
more than a mystery story but the note of mystery is 
sustained to the end and realistically left unresolved 
for the characters (if not for the reader). 


This, along with the author’s insight into the emotions 
and actions of human beings under stress, makes for a 
novel of mounting suspense and interest. 

Miriam Quinn, 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Borden — Stevenson — Moore 


Best SELLER; 


Stevenson, John P. The Captain Generg 
Doubleday. Sept. 6, 1956. 251ip. $3.75. 

In mid-16th century, Philip II of Spain sent the notor. 
ous Duke of Alva to control political and religioy 
unrest in the Netherlands. Alva proceeded to weay: 
a net of intrigue, backed by ruthless power, to remove 
the Dutch and Flemish leaders and thus nip rebellioy 
in the bud. He set up a special court which coul 
condemn with only a specious air of legality; set up hi 
captains as spies; and worked out a campaign whic) 
should have been successful. 


Alva began by assigning Juan Montana, one of his cap. 
tains, to a love affair with Catherine de Blaymon 
former lady-in-waiting to the once vice-Reine, but now 
an agent for William of Orange, who fled to Germany, 
He hoped through this coup to trap William, togethe, 
with the Counts of Egmont and Horn, major leader, 
Juan, however, falls really in love with Catherine and 
plots with her to block Alva’s plans. Louis de Blay. 
mont, Catherine’s outraged husband, betrays their plans 
to Alva and he captures all save William. Juan and 
Catherine manage, of course, to escape and presumably 
live happily ever-after. 


An adventure-romance with an historical background 
The adventure is hackneyed and awkward; the romanc: 
comewhat pallid; the history superficial and inadequate. 
There is no real understanding of the historical force: 
involved and there are the usual misconceptions of the 
Inquisition. Immorality is condoned. Suitable onl 
for adults, the book has little or no real value. 


*x* * * 


Moore, Thomas Verner 
The Life of Man with God 
Harcourt, Brace. Sept. 14, 1956. 402p. $3.95. 


It is not surprising to see a book on asceticism written 
by the former head of the Pepartment of Psycholog 
and Psychiatry at Catholic University and now a men: 
ber of the Carthusian Order. His training in modem 
empirical psychology, practical experience in mentl 
therapy as a psychiatrist and fifty-four years of the 
priesthood have only increased his fascination with the 
growth of the soul in grace and its union with God. 
Years spent in the clinical research into nervous mental 
disorders have given Father Moore a keen sensitivity 
to the paranormal in human behavior and a discrimi 
nating perception of the distinction between vision and 
hallucination. God’s union with the soul is studied 
from the complete and faithful responses of the av 
thor’s friends, former pupils and fellow-priests to : 
searching and clinical questionnaire sent out by him 
These replies provide the basis for this comprehensive 
description of the Trinitarian life of the souls of thos 
engaged in commercial activity in the world as well a 
of men and women occupied in social work. Finally, 
the author considers the other portions of the spectrum 
in the responses made by secular priests and by reli 
gious, contemplative and semi-contemplative. The rt 
plies are given with disarming simplicity and charm 
and in themselves reveal the simplicity of the Donor. 


The structure of the book permits the reader to become 
familiarized with the spiritual life of man with God 
from its earliest beginnings to perfect union of the sou! 
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with God. The personal concrete experiences of the 
respondents to the questionnaire illustrate vividly the 
forms and stages of that life that yields humbly to the 
,wo precepts of the Love of God and the Love of Neigh- 
bor. The second portion of the book on the theology 


} of mystical experiences, spiritual betrothal and spiritual 


marriage should be of interesting study for all directors 
of souls. In the epilogue there are multiple references 
‘9 spiritual and ascetical literature and the question- 
naire itself is included on the degrees of the spiritual 
life which all of us will want to answer, if only occultly 
10 ourselves and known only to God. 


This work is enthusiastically recommended to all— 
ymen, priests, secular and religious. 


Thomas A. Wasser, S.J., Ph.D., 
St. Peter’s College, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


* *& * 


Barnes, Eric Wollencott 
The Man Who Lived Twice: The 
Biography of Edward Sheldon 
Scribner. Sept. 19, 1956. 367p. $5.00. 


‘Edward Sheldon, who had been forced to abandon 
being a creative artist with stage figures became one 
with living people. The brilliant career he left behind 
in the medium of the drama was fulfilled in the 
medium of life itself.” So writes Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh in the introductory chapter to The Man Who 
lived Twice. In the following chapters Eric Wollen- 
cott Barnes charts the path to fulfillment followed by a 
brilliant and gifted man whose vision was so “sharpened 
by suffering and illuminated by love” he was able to 
rise above his severe physical handicaps and _ bring 
strength and joy to all those privileged to know him. 
This is the story of the legendary Edward Sheldon, a 
man who makes one proud of the human race! 


Born in Chicago on February 4, 1886, Ned Sheldon was 
ahealthy and intelligent child surrounded by love and 
siven all the advantages it was possible for a wealthy 
and discriminating family to bestow. He developed 
into a well-integrated young man possessed of strong 
moral principles, a brilliant mind, a keen appreciation 
of the arts, and a gift for friendship. Sheldon entered 
Harvard in 1904 and in three years took his bachelor’s 
degree, magna cum laude. The following year he 
worked for his master’s degree, (which he took with 
honors), and also found time to write Salvation Nell, 
his first play. Produced in New York with the popular 
Mrs. Fiske in the title role, the play was a smash hit 
and overnight Sheldon, the Harvard schoolboy, became 
2 Broadway sensation. Five more plays followed in 
rapid succession—two were fairly successful, three were 
hitt—and Sheldon was given the full celebrity treat- 
ment. However, he took in his stride the glamor, the 
adulation, and the dizzy pace that had destroyed many 
der and wiser men; in a world where egoism is the 
tule he attracted attention by his modesty and warmth. 


By 1915 Sheldon had made a lasting contribution to 
the theatre he loved and had earned the respect and 
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confidence of his associates. Then, without warning, 
he fell victim to a crippling form of arthritis. The dis- 
ease progressed so rapidly that within a few years, in 
spite of the best medical help possible, Ned Sheldon 
lay with his head slightly raised on a pillow, unable to 
move any part of his perfectly rigid body. Only thirty 
years of age and his active life was over. How would 
he face the years ahead? Sheldon found the answer 
deep in his own soul and with heroic courage and 
patience began to build a future based on love for and 
service to his fellowman. No longer able to write or 
produce plays this “playwright’s playwright” continued 
to exert a tremendous influence on the theatre through 
the advice, help, and inspiration he gave to those who 
were actively contributing to it. Eugene O’Neill wrote 
him: “My inner conviction has always been that you 
are one of the rare ones who really understand and 
have the right to speak and be listened to, whether in 
praise or blame.” 


Then Sheldon became totally blind! This second blow 
seemed only to deepen his spiritual power, his wisdom, 
and his capacity to love. For a quarter of a century 
people from all walks of life continued to beat a path 
to Sheldon’s blue room, bringing to him their joys, their 
heart-aches, and their problems; his letters and wires 
continued to fly around the world and he continued to 
share his courage, his understanding, and his love with 
everyone he knew. Yet during all those years no one, 
not even his mother, ever heard Sheldon mention his 
own intense suffering. He remained until the end a 
serene and happy man whose joy of life was infectious 
and whose sense of eternity was constant. On April 1, 
1946, at the age of sixty, Ned Sheldon learned the full 
meaning of the Eliot lines he loved during life: 


“We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper communion . . . 
In my end is my beginning.” 


Eric Barnes assumed a herculean task in attempting a 
biography of Edward Sheldon! Yet so unobtrusive, so 
skillful, and ‘so effective is his writing that the majority 
of readers will remember The Man Who Lived Twice 
not as a book but rather as a rich spiritual experience. 


Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


* * * 


Liebling, A. J. 

Viking. Sept. 6, 1956. 306p. $3.95. 
The intellectuals have not been kind to the sport of 
boxing in recent years, if indeed they have ever been, 
and the image of fixed fights, gangsterism, and brutality 
has been engraved on the public mind. Mr. Liebling, 
a gentleman who writes with all the dexterity with 
which Errol Flynn used to wave a sword, is familiar to 
readers of his column in The New Yorker as the con- 
science of American journalism. His enthusiastic ardor 
for fisticuffs through the years has been both refreshing 
and unique. He does not contend that boxing is virtu- 
ous, though he makes a good enough case in that 
direction; he thinks that it is a healthy sport, exciting, 
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human, and often wildly amusing. His book is very 
much the same. 


Boxing fan Liebling’s book is a collection of fight articles 
which appeared in The New Yorker from 1951 through 
1955. It is sports journalism the way it should be 
done, but rarely is. In high humor and yet with 
abundant compassion, the author takes you to the gyms 
and training camps, the neighborhood hangouts and 
the big fight arenas. By the time he is through, you get 
to know everybody in the fight game, from the heroes 
down to the hecklers in the cheap seats, rather well. 


You also pick up some witty, detailed and perceptive 
descriptions of fights, unheralded and often inept pre- 
lims included. The Moore-Marciano scrap climaxes 
the book: other fighters covered well are Louis, Robin- 
son, Charles, Walcott, Saddler, Graham, Patterson, 
Jackson, and many others. If you’re not, Mr. Liebling 
will make a fight fan of you. This is not new, but it’s 


choice. 
James W. Arnold, 
Sacramento, California 


Hill, Ralph N. Window in the Sea 
Rinehart. Sept. 24,1956. 208p. $3.50. 


Bring a great-great grandson of Commodore Vanderbilt 
together with a grandson of Count Leo Tolstoi and an 
oceanarium is born. Douglas Burden and Ilya Tolstoi 
gradually evolved plans for a set-up where photography 
could most easily and naturally be accomplished. Both 
had been working in making motion pictures of natural 


history subjects and both were interested specially in 
marine photography. The present book is partially the 
story of their efforts, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Marineland, near St. Augustine, Florida; and 
of their later accomplishments in that institution. It 
makes not only interesting but fascinating reading. Did 
you ever suspect that the tears of a dugong make a 


super-potent love potion? How would you anesthetize 
a shark to avoid his damaging you when you capture 
him? Want to take a shark on a constitutional? And 
did Herman, the pilot whale, die of a broken heart? 
Crowded with these and many other natural history 
anecdotes, this book can be recommended for all classes 
of readers as entertaining and instructive. 


x * ® 


Lerrigo, Marion O. and Southard Helen 
Sex Facts and Attitudes 
Dutton. Aug. 29,1956. 88p. $2.50. 
Lerrigo, Marion O. and Southard Helen 
Parents’ Privilege 
Dutton. Aug. 29, 1956. 64p. $2.00. 
Lerrigo, Marion O. and Southard Helen 
A Story About You 
Dutton. Aug. 29,1956. 63p. $2.00. 
Lerrigo, Marion O. and Southard Helen 
What’s Happening to Me? 
Dutton. Aug. 29,1956. 63p. $2.00. 
Lerrigo, Marion O. and Southard Helen 
Learning About Love 
Dutton. Aug. 29,1956. 64p. $2.00. 


Hill — Lerrigo — Henze 


Best SELLER 


This is a series of small books published with the ap 
proval of the National Educational Association and ¢ 
the American Medical Association. The authors wroy 
them in consultation with Dr. Milton J. E. Senn. Ajj 
the books are illustrated with photographs and dray. 
ings. 

Sex Facts and Attitudes is designed to give adults cop. 
cerned with the sex education of children the back. 
ground of the physical and emotional aspects of sex, 
Parents’ Privilege is written for parents of children from 
three to eight, so that they may be able to answer thei 
questions about anatomy, conception and birth. 4 
Story About You is intended as a guide to sex educa 
tion for the child from nine to twelve, covering th: 
story of conception, growth and birth. What’s Hap 
pening to Me? is aimed at the junior high school boy 
and girl; while Learning About Love is for the youn 
adult from sixteen to twenty. 


Since each book was written as a separate unit for , 
specific group, there is much repetition of material, 
This is more apparent to the reviewer reading all five 
books. For the person reading only one book, this 
repetition will not be a problem. In addition, each 
book is, as indicated above, aimed at a different ag 
level, and the presentation is appropriately different 
in each. 


Taken singly and as a series, this is an excellent col. 
lection. In each book, great stress is laid on the im 
portance of family life and on religious and ethical 
values. Sex and sex activities are presented in their 
physiological, psychological and emotional context. 
Every effort is made to present sex as part of the totality 
of life, in a well-balanced and integrated manner. 


This series can be recommended for adults and fo 
children, but according to the title which is appropriate 
to the age group of children. The two relating to chil. 
dren cf the nine-to-sixteen age group should be read 
by parents before placing them in the hands of the 
children, sc that the parents will be aware of the 
contents. Knowing the level of their own child’s de 
velopment, they can then decide whether they ar 
ready for such material. 


John J. Baldi, M.S.S.W.., 
Chairman, Social Sciences Department, 
University of Scranton 


*x* * € 


Henze, Anton and Filhaut, Theodore 
Contemporary Church Ar 
Sheed & Ward. Sept. 19,1956. 192p. $7.50. 


Translated by Cecily Hastings and edited by Maurice 
Lavanoux, this 83” x 11” volume contains 64 pages of 
text and 128 pages of excellent photographs, of which 
some thirty-eight are devoted to contemporary church 
art in the United States. Professor Henze teaches His 
tory of Art in Munster. Dr. Filhaut is a professor of 
theology. Mr. Lavanoux is editor of Liturgical Arts 
quarterly of the Liturgical Arts Society in the U. $ 
Both writers have based their studies of architecture 
and art design of liturgical vessels, vestments and ap 
purtenances on recent instructions of the Holy Se. 
Both are persuasive and temperate, and both are a’ 
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thoritative. The apparent emphasis given to certain 
church structures in Europe, notably that of Notre 
Dame du Raincy, near Paris, (which was one of the 
sore of churches built under the direction of the late 
Cardinal Verdier), should be recognized more as his- 
toric than as aesthetically ideal. Not every one will 
agree with the taste of the authors as indicated by the 
glection of photographs. But, by and large, their work 
is not only stimulating but inspiring. The book is emi- 
nently worth reading and studying, because it will 
inevitably start discussion and provoke thought. That, 
we must suppose, is what was intended. The volume 
isa handsome and valuable addition for library use, 
public and private. 


s * *& 


Greenberg, Noah, with W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman 

An Elizabethan Song Book 
Doubleday. Sept. 20, 1956. 240p. $5.00. 


A most charming collection of songs is this, containing 
75 songs or “ayres,” six rounds and three madrigals. 
The melodies are full of grace and are often spiced 
with humor that can be gusty and delicate, bitter and 
sweet. The verses can, for the most part, stand by 
themselves as lyric poetry as effective in the reading as 
inthe singing. But these are words wed to music. Mr. 
Greenberg cautions that his transcription of the mel- 
odies from the chordal tablatures preserved in the 
various books which have survived as sources to the 
pianoforte modern notation should be considered some- 
what more elastic than may at first appear in rhythm 
and phrasing. For those who would sing them, the 
thing to remember above all is that the words are of 
frst importance. Every one will discover favorite songs 
in this collection, once acquaintance is made with 
thm. I particularly like the unexpected “Tobacco is 
like Love”; the lovely carol, “Sweet was the Song the 
Virgin Sung”; and the soothing “Come Heavy Sleepe”; 
tut all are delightful. Remember this volume when 
planning your Christmas gift list. 


Charques, R. D. A Short History of Russia 
Dutton. Sept. 13, 1956. 284p. with seven maps. $3.95. 


This vulgarization of Russian history, intended for 
raders who do not know a great deal about the sub- 
ect, has two assets; it offers a very readable account of 
the chief events and persons which shaped Russian 
history; and, secondly, it was written by a dilettante- 
historian who understands the difficulties and the ap- 
pehensions of the uninitiated, yet one who was modest 
enough to rely on the findings and interpretations of 
qualified historians. Thus the author may only be 
titicized for choosing one scholar rather than another 
* his authority, in some cases, and for selecting one 
went rather than another to illustrate a trend. 


However, on the whole, the Short History of Russia is 
tte from serious errors, and presents a balanced picture 
ifthe Russian past. Its main deficiencies are in what 
‘he author omitted to say rather than in what he did 
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say. Only occasionally do we find pretentious state- 
ments, based on not wholly digested information, as, 
for instance, on page 228-9: “The government declared 
that the proposals placed before it were inadmissable, 
the Duma having rights of interpellation only.” 


The chapter on the Soviet era is uneven and too 
sketchy. The author was ill-advised in insisting on 
looking for elements of continuity of the Russian present 
with the past; historical events, he ought to remember, 
are unintelligible except in the context of their own 
development. 

Serge L. Levitsky, 

Institute of Russian Studies, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Shuster, George N. 
In Silence I Speak. The Story of Cardinal 
Mindszenty Today and of Hungary’s “New 
Order.” 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Aug. 27, 1956. 296p. $4.50. 


Peter the Pope once launched a solemn warning to the 
embattled Church in Asia Minor. Keep alert, he 
wrote, because your enemy, Satan, prowls the streets 
like an enraged beast in search of someone to destroy; 
him you are to resist, drawing your strength from the 
Faith. These grim words are echoed on many pages of 
New Testament literature, for they underline one of 
the dread verities of the Christian vision of history. 
They were meant to be timeless and are particularly 
urgent today. Hence it must come as no surprise to 
learn that the Beast is once again on the loose in the 
streets of our contemporary world. 


For one possessing the Christian perspective of history, 
In Silence I Speak is a highly informative battle-report 
by a particularly skillful and competent correspondent 
covering surely the most bitter and intensive campaign 
of our time in the continuing struggle between the 
forces of Christ and the dark legions of Satan. 


In his terrifying story of how a free nation was dis- 
mantled under the direction of Matyas Rakosi, one of 
the ablest leaders the Communist world has produced, 
Mr. Shuster highlights the emergence of the peasant 
Cardinal, Joseph Mindszenty, as a powerful witness to 
Christ. The book offers much that is new and valu- 
able in the way of information and sixteen pages of 
excellent photographs. Its chief merit lies in being the 
most intelligent presentation to date of the whole fear- 
ful episodes; the trial of Mindszenty and its background; 
the shattering results of his “confession,” (after forty 
days of torture), upon the last open resistance to the 
Party in Hungary; and finally an unemotional, but 
deeply disturbing, portrayal of the night of terror that 
has descended upon a country where the Beast seems 
more at liberty to roam than at any period since pre- 
Christian times. 

William J. Walsh, S.J., 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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Strauze-Hupe, Robert; Cottrell, Alvin J.; 


and Dougherty, James E.; Editors 
American-Asian Tensions 


Praeger. Aug. 30,1956. 210p. $3.75. 

This volume is a collection of essays on the factors 
causing tension between the United States and five 
Asian countries: India, Indonesia, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Egypt. In this study tension was taken to 
mean a condition reflecting the pursuit of incompatible 
foreign policy objectives. The method used in this 
report is an analysis of statements by Governments, 
political persons, and the press of the five countries on 
a number of issues where the policy of the Asian 
country differed from that of the United States. This 
book is concerned with highlighting differences between 
America and these five nations, and therefore is not a 
complete study of relations between these countries 
and the United States. 


The study finds serious tension existing in relations 
between the United States and India, and Indonesia. 
These tensions stem from divergent views of the origin 
of the major threats to freedom and peace in the 
modern world, as well as from substantial differences 
in economic welfare and ideologies. With respect to 
relations with Japan and the Philippines, the authors 
believe that tension as defined in this study does not 
exist, although a number of relatively minor irritants 
do affect relationships with the United States. Finally, 
this report holds that a major source of tension between 
Egypt and America stems from American support of 
Israel. The book was obviously set in type before the 
commencement of the latest series of events concerning 
Aswan and the Suez Canal. 


Although the situations discussed in this book are by 
no means new, having been fairly thoroughly covered 
in the better American newspapers over the past eleven 
years, the volume has value as a briefing document on 
the more dismal side of relationships between the 
United States and these five nations. 


John A. Gorman, 
Washington, D. C. 


x * *& 


Gaster, Theodor H. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls in English Translation 

Doubleday. Sept. 20, 1956. 350p. $4.00. (Anchor edi- 
tion, paperbound, $0.95.) 
This is the first relatively complete—and, so far, the 
best — English translation of the famous Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Fragments which have been discovered 
since 1947. The author, a distinguished Semitic scholar, 
has produced a smooth-flowing translation in a dis- 
tinctive English style. There are many obscure passages 
which still escape his efforts, as well as those of other 
scholars. Studies on this literature are still young and 
Mr. Gaster would be the first to admit that his is not 
a definitive translation. 


The first part of the book, entitled “the service of 
God,” presents the way of life in this ancient Jewish 
sect: the Manual of Discipline, the so-called Zadokite 
Document, and the Hymns. The second part is “the 






Best SELLER: 
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word of God,” showing the sectarian understanding of 
the Scriptures in their commentaries on OT books 
especially Habacuc. The final part is “the triumph 
of God,” presented primarily in the apocalyptic work, 
“The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Dark. 
ness.” 


As regards the parallels to Christianity, Mr. Gaster ha 
no axe to grind. To the question: “Do the Dead Sx 
Scrolls restore to us a long lost forerunner of Chris 
tianity?” he replies, “Yes and No.” Yes, in the seng 
that they illustrate the religious background of Jesus 
and the early Church; No, in the sense that they have 
no trace of the distinctive Christian theological con. 
cepts. This is a soundly balanced judgment that js 
most welcome in the wake of the exaggerations and dis 
tortions that have been popularized by Wilson, Dupont. 
Sommer, Allegro and A. P. Davies. The notes and in 
dices in both regular and Anchor editions render this 
book very useful to those who wish to extend their 
studies beyond the mere reading of the scrolls them. 


selves. 
Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm., 
Semitic Department, 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Guralnik, David B. (Editor) 

Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 

American Language. (Concise Edition) 
World. Aug. 20, 1956. 882p. $3.00. 
Based on the more complete College Edition, this con- 
cise edition preserves many of the excellences of the 
former, sacrificing some entries and abbreviating the 
etymological data, omitting the introductory material 
on pronunciation and the history of the development 
of English. At the price it compares very favorably 
with all other low-priced “desk dictionaries” and for 
several reasons may be preferable to others if only for 
the inclusion of tables of weights and measures, forms 
of addresses, and the brief but effective outline of rule 
for punctuation. The endpapers are economically used 
to carry a Key to Pronunciation, abbreviations used in 
etymologies, a table of comparative alphabets, and 2 
“tree” of indo-european language relationships. (A 
thumb-indexed copy is retail priced at $3.75.) 
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‘ ule doned, and 
orster, E. M. 
Marianne Thornton: A Domestic Biography a 
1797-1887 ness for he: 
Harcourt, Brace. 1956. 325p. $5.00. the nieces 2 
The life story of Marianne Thornton, great aunt of nr the far 
E. M. Forster is, incidentally, the life also of many of §: 55 was b 
her contemporaries in England and a record of theit Bhan build 
thoughts and reactions to the various “clubs” and fihe two orp 
“circles” which they established from time to time ff: great inte 
Marianne wrote her Recollections for the large colle nd nieces 
tion of nephews and nieces which she acquired during ff Forster, fath 
her lifetime, and much of this book is either a verbatim tis Great A 
or a quoted account from these “vellum books” which fi tscended jj 
contain many of the family papers. and less iso] 
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The book is divided conveniently into four parts: 
Daughter, Sister, Aunt, and Great Aunt. The first 
part gives a clear idea of the father and mother of 
Marianne, Henry Thornton and Mary Ann Sykes; of 
Battersea Rise, the family home, well loved by neighbor 
and friend as well as by family, of Nurse Hunter who 
was famous for her sayings, (a good one often called to 
mind was “Let it pass, my dear.”); of visits to the sea- 
shore in all the style and panoply of a well-to-do- 
family; of guests, of scribblings and drawings, of family 
fyn and family grief. The daughter days were brought 
to a close with the death of Henry Thornton at the 
arly age of fifty. His death was followed closely by 
that of the mother, stricken with grief at the loss of her 
husband. As Sister, Marianne took her place at eighteen 
as the eldest of nine children, the youngest being 
Charles then five years old. Under the kind and gentle 
wardianship of the Inglises, the family traditions con- 
tinued to flourish and a correspondence between Mari- 
anne Thornton and Hannah More to thrive. For this 
dtl, Hannah More became a sort of symbol of con- 
tinuity, and she leaned heavily on the woman much her 
enior who wrote to her almost as to an equal. During 
these days when the family remained together as a 
unit, there was a Continental trip to be enjoyed, though 
lady Inglis was injured on the trip, and Marianne her- 
elf capable of being both guide and guardian took her 
brothers to the great city of Paris; and there was the 
Bank tragedy when Young Henry, three years the junior 
of Marianne triumphed over misfortune and emerged 
a full-fledged partner “although his name could not 
just then appear on the letterhead.” 


The marriage of Laura, and that of Henry on the same 
day put an end to the old life, the Inglises ceased to be 
wardians and moved away from Battersea Rise, others 
of the children married, and soon Marianne was an 
Aunt with twenty nephews and nieces for whom she 
decided to write her Recollections. It is into this gen- 
sation that the name Forster comes. Laura married 
the Reverend Charles Forster and an Irishman at that! 
The death of the first wife of Henry Thornton further 
complicated matters at Battersea Rise and finally obliged 
Marianne to leave the home she knew and loved so 
well. For Henry soon became enamoured of the 
younger sister of his wife, and in spite of much argu- 
ment pro and con about the “Marriage Bill,” he and 
Emily left England for France in March of 1952, 
‘irregularly” united together. Battersea Rise was aban- 
doned, and so for a while seemed Marianne. 


ln her new home on Clapham Common she suffered 
fom well meaning friends who took sides, from loneli- 
ness for her own’ family, and from deep concern that 
the nieces and nephews would know neither the home 
nor the family which was their own. But Marianne 
tt) was by no means ready to give up. As aunt she 
tegan building up a new family for herself in taking 
the two orphans of her sister Henrietta. Then she took 
‘great interest in the schooling of the current nephews 
‘nd nieces, and finally she made her favorite Eddie 
Forster, father of E.M. E.M. himself was born when 
us Great Aunt was 82. She had, in a certain sense, 
‘escended in the social scale and become less insulated 
ind less isolated by family and estate. She had learned, 
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too, that all things pass, so she was not even to dis- 
turbed when this favorite nephew, the new baby’s 
father, sickened and died soon after the baby’s birth. 
Into his shoes stepped E. M. Forster himself as “the 
important one.” 
This book is truly a domestic biography as it claims 
to be. At times the quotations from the letters become 
tedious and monotonous, but there is no denying that 
Marianne was a woman worth knowing. Unmarried 
as she remained, she mothered many. Quiet though 
her life was, she knew and loved many of the men and 
women whose names are better known than her own; 
Lord Macaulay, William Wilberforce and Hannah 
More herself. To read this book is a delightful way to 
become acquainted with the 19th century life in Eng- 
land, and may I also remark, a very interesting way to 
meet E. M. orster, author of Howard’s End and Passage 
to India. 

Sister Mary William, President, 

The College of St. Catherine, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


* * * 


POCKET PRINT AND REPRINT 


The House of Doubleday has added seven more titles 
to its excellent Image series, and eight titles to the 
equally fine Anchor series. Both these series are attrac- 
tively bound in stiff card-paper and are uniformly well 
printed. They well deserve the success they are having 
with the book-reading and buying public. In the Image 
listing are Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua, (D-37, 
440p., $0.95; I), with a perceptive introduction by Eng- 
lish historian Philip Hughes . .. An excellent review of 
the dogma, liturgy and ascetical practices of the Cath- 
olic Church translated from the Dutch of three priests 
working with the Una Sancta movement in Holland, 
Rev. N. M. G. Van Doornik, S. Jelsma, and A. Van de 
Lislonck. This Handbook of the Catholic Faith will 
interest and be of value to Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, (D-38, 514p., $1.35; I). It is edited by Rev. John 
Greenwood and includes a list of books for further 
reading and a thorough index . . . There is, also, a re- 
print of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s edi- 
tion of The New Testament, (D-39, 549p., $0.95; I) 
. . . Louis Hemon’s popular novel of French Canada, 
Maria Chapdelaine, (D-40, 198p., $0.65; I), proves to 
be of enduring charm, a reading experience to be re- 
peated . . . The late Francis X. Talbot’s, S.J., Saint 
Among the Hurons, (D-41, 355p., $0.95; I), is a thrill- 
ing biography of St. Jean de Brebeuf, a French Jesuit 
martyred in Canada in the 17th century . . . Hilaire 
Belloc’s The Path to Rome, (D-42, 270p., $0.85; I), is 
the autobiography of a great writer’s return to the faith 
of his fathers . . . An inspiring biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, who 
founded the Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer as 
Mother Alphonsa is Katherine Burton’s Sorrow Built 
a Bridge, (D-43, 274p., $0.75; I). 

The Anchor titles include Theodor H. Gaster’s The 
Dead Sea Scrolls in English Translation, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue in the hard-cover edi- 


tion, (A-83, 987p., $0.95; IIa) . . . The Mirror of Art, 
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a collection of critical essays by the French poet Charles 
Baudelaire, in a translation by Jonathan Mayne and 
with 64 pages of illustrations in addition to the text, 
(A-84, 370p. $1.45; Ila) . . . Edmund Wilson’s essays 
in criticism through thirty years have been sampled for 
A Literary Cronicle: 1920-1950, and are models of pol- 
ished writing and discriminating taste, (A-85, 442p., 
$1.25; Ila) . . . William Petersen has collected several 
essays by several different teams of writers on such sub- 
jects as interracial housing, popular magazine biography, 
unions, bureaucracy and politics under the title Ameri- 
can Social Patterns, (A-86, 263p., $0.95; Ila) ...A 
series of essays by a Nobel Prize winner for Physics, 
1933, on a variety of rather abstruse topics, applying 
the science of physics and question of quantum postu- 
lates to the study of the principles of living organisms, 
particularly human life, is Erwin Schroedinger’s What 
is Life? (A-88, 263p., $0.95; Ila). The student of phi- 
losophy will find this volume thought-provoking . . . 
Henri Frankfort’s The Birth of Civilization in the Near 
East, first published by the Indiana University Press, is 
a report on archaeological studies in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, (A-89, 142p., $0.85; IIa) . . . Zen Buddhism, 
presumably marking the 25th centenary of the death 
of the Gautama, is a selection from the writings of 
D. T. Suzuki on the Buddhism current in Japan, edited 
by William Barrett, (A-80, 294p., $0.95; III). 


Houghton, Mifflin continues adding to its Riverside 
editions, excellent reprints of English classics, thus do- 
ing a service to students as well as to casual readers. 
Recently published are Emily Bronte’s Wuthering 
Heights, (B-2, 287p., $0.70; I), with a perceptive intro- 
duction by V. S. Pritchett . .. Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick, (A-9, 431p., $.75; IIa), with introduction by Al- 
fred Kazin .. . Bleak House, by Charles Dickens, (B-4, 
665p., $1.25; 1), with introduction by Morton Dauwen 
Zabel . . . Walter Scott’s Rob Roy, (B-12, 399p., $0.95; 
I), with introduction by Edgar Johnson... . King Arthur 
and His Knights, which consists of some selections from 
the writings of Thomas Malory, edited by Eugene 
Vinaver, (B-8, 161p., $0.85; I). 


The University of Chicago Press also adds to its series 
of Phoenix Books, two volumes of excerpts from the 
classic Greek philosophers, the first devoting the largest 
space to Plato, the second leaning heavily on Aristotle. 
T. V. Smith, the editor, titles the two volumes Philos- 
ophers Speak for Themselves, Volume I, From Thales 
to Plato, (398p., $1.50; IIa); and Volume II, From Aris- 
totle to Plotinus, (293p., $1.50; IIa) . . . Other recent 
Phoenix reprints are John A. Wilson’s The Culture of 
Ancient Egypt, (#11, 344p., with 73 illustrations, $1.50; 
IIa) .. . And Gilbert Murray’s The Literature of An- 
cient Greece, (#12, 420p., $1.75; IIa) . . . The Grove 
Press reprints Frank Norris’ The Pit, (E-41, 421p., $1.75; 
I), which is still powerful in spite of some outmoded 
stylistic padding . . . Malone Dies, by expatriate writer 
Samuel Beckett, is a first printing in the U. S. of a com- 
panion piece to the author’s Molloy; and it is not only 
disorganized, but distasteful, (E-39, 120p., $1.25; III) 
... Another Evergreen book is The Biosocial Nature of 
Man, by Ashley Montagu, is a series of brief essays on 
the anthropological approach to human nature, and 
they are dishearteningly naive and shallow, (E-40, 
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123p., $1.00; III) . . . Penguin Books have recently pub 
lished Twentieth Century Socialism the authorship ¢ 
which is credited to the Socialist Union. Students o 
Socialism will find it interesting to note the shifts and 
adaptations of British socialism in the past fifty year 
(S-165, 152p., $0.65; III) . . . Penguin also reprints 
J. M. Allegro’s fanciful constructions on The Dead Se 
Scrolls, (206p., $0.85; III) . .. Oceana Publications add 


The Daniel Webster Reader to its Docket Series, edited ax 


by Bertha Rothe who is Law Librarian at George Wash. 
ington University, (D-5, 255p., $1.00; I). It include 
a bibliography and an index, together with a good 
preface on Webster’s life and work. 


Pocketbook releases include the following: Colby Wol. 
ford’s The Guns of Witchwater, (#1128, $0.25; I), ; 
western which has the hero trying to save the orphaned 
heroine’s ranch while being hunted down by the bad. 
dies who put a bounty on his head, dead . . . Joe Ray. 
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ner’s slambang and hoochy Asking for Trouble, (#1132 § 


$0.25; IIb), typical private eye, murder, sex and may. 
hem brew... Margaret Farrar’s Sixth Crossword Puzzle 
Book, (#1129, $0.25; I), is for solitaries . . . Hank 
Ketcham’s Dennis the Menace Rides Again, (#1125, 
$0.25; I), is reprint of Holt edition noted in these pages 
Oct. 1, 1955 . . . Ralph Graves’ The Lost Eagle; 
(C-225, $0.35; IIa), and Mika Waltari’s The Adven. 
turer, (GC-34, $0.50; IIb), were both reviewed on 
original publication in Best Sellers, Oct. 15, 1955 and 
Nov. 1, 1950, respectively . . . Joey Adams’ Strictly for 
Laughs, (#1130, $0.25; I), was also noted here Oct. 15, 
1955 ... The Pocket Library is extended by reprint 
of George Eliot’s Adam Bede, (#507, $0.50; 1), and 
Charles Dickens’ Great Expectations, (#50, $0.35; 1), 
both attractively printed at the price. 

Permabooks reprints Caryl Chessman’s Cell 2455, Death 
Row, (#M-4063, $0.35; IIb), reviewed here May 15, 
1954... Frank G. Slaughter, an M.D. before taking up 
pen, has rewritten a previous study of modern surgery 
published ten years back, as Science and Surgery, 
(#4060, $0.35; IIa) ... C. V. Terry’s “historical” novel, 
Darien Venture, (M-4057, $0.35; IIb), is a farrago of 
Caribbean pirates, Indians and vixens; a lusty “lady” 
has a Scottish surgeon shanghaied aboard a ship bound 
for the Gul of Darien in the 18th century . . . Frank 
Peace’s The Brass Brigade (M-3052, $0.25; Ila), is 
cavalry vs. Apaches in a bang-bang western . . . Play 
It Yourself is an assortment of puzzles, quizzes, crypto 
grams, etc., assembled by Jack Bassett and Norman 
Montah, to bemuse the lonely hours, (M-3054, $0.25; 
I) ... Invasion of Privacy by Harry Kurnitz is a hack 
wrought mystery of the low forehead school, (M-3053, 
$0.25; IIb). 

N.A.L. Signet colophon marks a reprint of Robert Penn 
Warren’s recent best seller, Band of Angels, (D-1330, 
$0.50; IIa), noted here Sept. 1, 1955. . . Likewise, Jules 
Roy’s The Navigator, (#1325, $0.25; IIa), covered Aug. 
1, 1955... First appearance is the only notable thing 
about Jerry Weil’s Delay En Route, (#1324, $0.25; IIb), 
which takes three soldiers on the standard fictional 
week-end with whiskey, women and witlessness . 
Also from Signet is the text of Robert Anderson’s cor 
troversial play, Tea and Sympathy, (#1343, $0.25; Ilb) 
... And the “shooting script” for Tennessee Williams 
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latest contribution to steam-heated vulgarity, Baby Doll, 


‘} , blow-up of a one acter he earlier called “Twenty- 


'F seven Wagonloads of Cotton” . 


. . On the other hand, 


IP the Mentor label of the N.A.L. prints recommends 
Sf Alfred North Whitehead’s Dialogues (as recorded by 


int f [ycien Price), which consists of pleasant and revealing 


comment on a variety of subjects, places, personalities 


‘I by a literate and thoughtful man, (MD-180, $0.50; IIa) 


_,. And one of the best bargains for college students 


‘and general readers is the paper-back edition of The 
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Reader’s Companion to World Literature, (MD-179, 
$0.50; I), prepared under the general editorship of 
Calvin S. Brown. It is an excellent refernce book, 
worth recommending. 


The Bantam bundle this month includes reprints of 
three of John Dickson Carr’s admirably plotted detec- 
tive stories: The Problem of the Wire Cage, (#1503, 
$0.25; I), The Man Who Could Not Shudder, (1504, 
$0.25; I); and The Problem of the Green Capsule, 
(1505, $0.25; I) . . . John Hersey’s Hiroshima, (#1520, 
$0.25; I), in its fifth printing since 1948 .. . Budd Schul- 
bere’s Waterfront, (F-1510, $0.50; IIa), noted here 
Sept. 15, 1955 . . . Aldous Huxley’s The Genius and 
the Goddess, (A-1490, $0.35; IIb), reviewed here Sept. 
1, 1955... A re-issue of Captains Courageous, the 
Rudyard Kipling yarn, (A-1509, $0.35; I) . . . Some- 
where They Die by L. P. Holmes, (#1514, $0.25; IIa), 
and Pillars of the Sky by Will Henry, (A-1483, $0.35; 
), are action-packed adventures on the pulp-magazine 
level. . . Gerald W. Johnson’s life of Andrew Jackson, 
(FB-408, $0.50; I), and J. Lucas-Debreton’s The Borgias, 
(FB-407, $0.50; IIa), both try to be objective and in- 


teresting on their respective subjects. 
The Dell reprints include Ralph Catlin’s western, 


Goodbye to Gun Smoke, (#913, $0.25; I) .. . Another 
stanza in the gaudy-bawdy career of private dick Mike 
Shane, Stranger in Town, objectionable for deliberate 
accent on mayhem and immorality, which seems Brett 
Halliday’s obsession, (#914, $0.25; IV) . . . Master- 
piece in Murder by Richard Powell is new title for 
False Colors, a murder mystery involving arty folk, 
(#915, $0.25; IIa) . . . Will Ermine’s Last of the Long- 
hos is a better than fair western, (#916, $0.25; I) 
..» Helen Reilly’s The Opening Door features her de- 
tective hero, Inspector McKee, (#917, $0.25; I) ... 
Private eye Johnny Liddell works with the police to 
lve a mysterious death in Green Light for Death by 
Frank Kane, (#918, $0.25; IIb), with too much bludg- 
ening. . . Child Behavior by Drs. Frances Ilg and 
louis B Ames of the Gesell Institute is worth looking 
into, (D-180, $0.35; IIa) .. . The Story of Edgar Cayce, 
ty Thomas Sugrue. was originally published as “There 
sa River,” (F-56, $0.50; IIa), and purports to give true 
‘ory of a man who could diagnose disease while under 
hypnosis. It seems an attempt to capitalize on the 
retered out Bridey Murphy furore. 
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Dell First editions offer first time printing of Maverick, 
a western about a tough cattle foreman working for a 
woman-owner, (A-115, $0.25; IIa) . . . Kundu, by 
Morris L. West lays its scene in the jungles of New 
Guined, with much accent on native fertility rites, 
(A-116, $0.25; IIb) . . . Johnny Liddell’s Morgue by 
Frank Kane is a collection of eight hard-boiled cases 
“from the files of” a famous fictional private sleuth, 
(A-117, $0.25; Ila) . . . and Matt Kinkaid’s The Race 
of Giants, (A-118, $0.25; I), is a range-war tale set in 
West Texas way back. 


Ballantine, which has the policy of printing an edition 
in paper at same time as in hard-cover, offers Best Tele- 
vision Plays selected by editor Gore Vidal who includes 
his own “Visit to a Small Planet” with Chayevsky’s 
“The Mother,” Reginald Rose’s “Thunder on Syca- 
more Street,” Tad Mosel’s “My Lost Saints,” Robert 
Aurthur’s “Man on a Mountaintop,” Horton Foote’s 
“Young Lady of Property,” Rod Sterling’s “The Strike,” 
and J. P. Miller’s “The Rabbit Trap” (#160, $0.35; I) 
... John V. Grombach has edited a history, guidebook 
and manual of records of Olympic Games up to 1955 
in Olympic Cavalcade of Sports, (#161, $0.35; I)... 
I, Libertine, by Frederick R. Ewing, (#165, $0.35; IIb), 
is the result, we are told, of a hoax started by one of 
those night-time disk jockeys; it ought not to be taken 
seriously; and ought not have been published. It is 
literally what the cover boasts, “turbulent, turgid, tem- 
pestuous” and also boring as bran... R. M. Roberts 
has written a competent historical western about the 
Bannock Indian war in 1878 in Scout, (#166, $0.35; I) 
... Jack Vance’s To Live Forever, (#167, $0.35; IIb), is 
maudlin science fiction suggesting that the discovery 
of unending life upsets the human social order and 
offers stellar expansion as a substitute; as commonly 
with this sort of stuff, it condones various types of im- 
morality ... The Road to Stalingrad is the story of the 
German defeat in Russia by a young survivor of the 
camnaign, Benno Zieser; it was published in England 
as “Their Shallow Graves.” It makes gruesome read- 


ing, (#168, $0.35; IIb). 


Two collections of cartoons belong here as being paper- 
hacked: Good Grief, More Peanuts, by Charles M. 
Schulz, (published October 1 by Rinehart, $1.00, I), 
which features the almost featureless small fry Lucy, 
Linus. Charley-Brown, Beethoven, and others with the 
dog Snoopy. They get into no pow-pow adventures, 
the drawing is deceptively simple, but the cartoons are 
funny and touching; Schulz shows keen observation and 
insight, with a fine sense of wisdom and pathos in his 
low-keyed humor . . . Bill O’Malley keeps right on 
drawing more “Little Nuns” cartoons, although the 
situations are about exhausted. O’Malley’s Nuns, 
(Prentice-Hall, September 17, 1956, $1.00; I), saves it- 
self somewhat by putting more emphasis on the small- 
fry the dizzy and vapid nuns have in charge. 
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